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“Should Critics be Gentlemen ?” 


Tue dullest platitude may of course be turned into a 
stroke of the most captivating humor ; as when a writer puts 
forth a piece of rudimentary information as though it were 
the freshest attainment of his condition, or proudly chap- 
rons aged, withered, spinster-like assumptions as though 
they were the radiant, debutante offspring of his peculiar 
genius. Therefore the readers of Mr. Fawcett’s article in 
the January Lippincott's have doubtless laughed over it to 
their heart’s content, and have acknowledged to one another 
the debt they owe him for coming forward, at this particular 
season and in this accommodating way, to swell the tide of 
universal hilarity. If any who have not read it are in need 
of amusement, it will be found an original and most taking 
comedy. This is of course no place to enumerate Mr. 
Fawcett’s platitudes ; it would not be worth while to do 
that ; but for the benefit of those who have not his article 
at hand, we may venture briefly to review his logic. 

He declares that all newspaper criticisms of books are 
‘absurdly needless,’ and then he declares that the newspaper 
criticisms of Mr. Julian Hawthorne and Mr. G. P. Lathrop 
are exceedingly needful. He declares that an author 
should hold all critics in silent contempt, and then declares 
that since an author cannot get redress at law for criticisms 
short of libellous, he should at least be allowed to reply 
publicly to attacks. He declares that a good book is never 
made unsaleable by newspaper censure or a bad book sale- 
able by newspaper praise, and then declares that publishers 

are grieved and irritated by adverse notices of their publica- 
tions. He declares that the critics do not influence public 
opinion, and then declares that ‘society’ esteems their art 
a great and serious one, and that ‘the world gives them a 
fair share of respectful attention.’ He declares that ‘all 
modern criticism ’ may be summed up as follows: ‘I, John 
Smith, declare that John Brown has, or has not, genius, etc.,’ 
and then complains that ‘we are surfeited with tpse dixi.’ 
He declares that there is not a true critic in the world, and 
then hints that the editor of Zippincott's may some day permit 
him and Mr. Hawthorne to critically discuss the merits of 
‘Ouida,’ ‘that faulty but wonderful writer.’ He declares 
that beauty is susceptible of scientific definition and classi- 
fication, and then declares that no one can tell what beauty 
4s. He declares that publishers should not send copies of 
their books to newspapers to be reviewed by their critics, 
but should send copies to ‘ authors of established fame,’ col- 
lect favorable opinions upon them, and print ¢hese in the 
newspapers. He declares that ‘ happy tears of thanks might 
besiege his eyes,’ could he see awarded him in a newspaper 
the praises of Tennyson, and then declares that ‘true enough, 
there would be no real criticism in all this.’ Then why 


these happy tears, Mr. Fawcett, wept for joy over praises . 


of your book that were not real criticisms? Is it then news- 
paper praises you want, and not newspaper criticisms? And 
how much praise that was not criticism do you think ‘ authors 
of established fame’ would give the public over their signa- 
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tures? Oh, there would be no real criticism, replies Mr. 
Faweett, because authors are not critics ; and yet, he adds, 
in most cases they are better critics than the worst pos- 
sible critics! Well, yes; in most cases: not always. 

But all this is nothing. It is only when Mr. Fawcett— 
having brushed aside all modern criticism—proceeds to 
lay the foundations of the criticism of the future, that his 
logic fairly shines. His reasoning is about as follows :—I 
know you shudder at the thought of having science applied 
to your esthetic pleasures ; but you mustn’t. It’s the onl 
way to criticise. You don’t want to be a quivering senti- 
mentalist or a drowsy bigot. You want to be an inexorable, 
scientific critic. Now. then, I'll begin. I can’t demonstrate 
that the rose is sweet and the lily white—I can’t do it ulti- 
mately, but I can doit relatively, inductively, comparatively, 
if you will. Thus: A, B, and C say the rose is red and the 
lily white ; you are the same sort of fellow as A, B, and C, 
who represent all men ; therefore you must agree with them. 
Now then, see how this inductive method applies to litera- 
ture: I and some others say there is no beauty in the poem 
‘Annabel Lee;’ you belong to the same class of being that 
I and some others do ; ergo—you see how simple !—‘ An- 
nabel Lee’ is not a beautiful poem. This is the inductive 
method in its application to literature. It’s all a mistake to 
say there’s no disputing about tastes: there ¢s disputing ; 
but, Sir, the disputes must be made short—by means of the 
inductive method. 

It is not Mr. Fawcett’s logic, however, that most hurts 
his article ; and this may be said sorrowfully enough. It 
is the too obvious fact, that while he comes forward to plead 
for courtesy and humanity in criticism, he is himself neither 
courteous nor humane. Nay, he is even contemptuous and 
revengeful. His article does not make one feel gentle, but 
savage. What critic can catch his spirit and be otherwise 
than envenomed? Does Mr. Fawcett know what he com- 
pels his readers to do, when he measures in his nasty, little 
bric-4-brac way the great sufferings and the great genuis of 
Thomas Carlyle? He compels them to turn to another 
page of his article and apply to him his own words: ‘ Give 
him [a young writer] his head, and he will scamper 
rough-shod over Dante . . . and Milton.’ And did Poe ever 
crowd into one paragraph as much abuse of another, as 
Mr. Fawcett does of Poe? Even the one poor pitiful little 
story that remained untold, of Poe’s being in debt to Long- 
fellow for a sum of money—how does Mr. Fawcett tell 
that? Sorrowfully? Not at all. He enjoys putting him- 
self on record’as the last man in the world who could add 
a stigma to a dead fellow-poet’s already blackened name. 
Does not Mr. Fawcett know that ‘humane courtesy’ must 
be shown not only to the living but to the dead? 

And yet—it is to be hoped that Lippincott's will throw 
open its pages to Mr. Fawcett, and allow him to inaugurate 
the criticism that will be ‘as dispassionate as the law of 
gravitation and as charitable as the sun.’ The whole world 
of authors and critics will watch with interest while he dis- 
putes with Mr. Hawthorne about tastes—but makes the 
dispute short by his use of the inductive method ! 

James LANE ALLEN. 





Reviews 
“Pipes from Prairie Land.” * 

Tue best recent first book of verse is Miss Gilmore’s 
‘ Pipes from Prairie-Land,’ a title worthy of one of Puck's 
burlesques. The lack of judgment—the lack of humor, 
almost—betrayed in its choosing, cuts a moth-track down 
into the verse inside. You see that it needs excision, re- 
arrangement, severer standards ; that its English is occa- 
sionally starched and of doubtful repute; that the prelude 
and coda are superfluous ; that three or four poems are built 
to order—to fill in, from some fantastic idea of the proprie- 





* Pipes from Prairie Land. By Minnie Gilmore. $r. Cassell & Co. 
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ties. Here be Indian pipes, made of delicate wild metre ; 
here be pipes pastoral, but too palpably blown from the 
lips of a well-bred Eastern swain. The dialect poems are 
not honest-heart Western, but Bret-Harte Western, good as 
many of them are. The thing has been done finely before, 
and that is enough to spoil one’s enjoyment of any new ven- 
ture; and the strong idyls labelled ‘In the Original Key’ 
deserve that rather roguish heading less than the rest of the 
volume. Let it be said, however, that they are masterly at 
narration ; there is a fresh story and a fresh climax in each, 
and great force and deftness of diction. Now for the sav- 
ing points of this live, irregular, very promising book: It 
is full of astonishing music, of the genuine instinct for 
cadence and sequence: athing which goes far to atone for 
literary aggravations. Not tinkle-tinkle music, either, but 
such as courses over sound rocks and crags with gallant 
ease, like the author’s own 
falling 
Far, light Minnehaha. 
‘ After the Ball,’ ‘On the Hill’ and the first five stanzas of 
‘Cleo’ are simply perfect in natural charm. The second- 
named is a little homely classic, and full‘of feeling. ‘A 
Western Wedding’ is sweet and interesting; and the ‘ Au- 
tumn Canter ’ deserved a Bravo ! for its two spirited lines: 
Who that tastes of a god’s libation 
Will not drain, tho’ the lees be death ? 
Hear this fine pessimism, too, from ‘ Dare-Devil Dick :’ 
What is living, but pain? 
What is hope but a cheat ? 
What is love but a vein 
That with hot ebb and sweet 
Falters out at Time’s feet ? 

Miss Gilmore, like all young poets, carries the accents 
caught from elder lips : not slavishly, and, indeed, not very 
noticeably. But the quick ear will detect, in a murmurous 
entanglement, voices of Mrs. Browning in the old article- 
dropping habit (‘youth bright as sun,’ ‘dome of storm- 
horizoned sky,’ etc.); of Aldrich, albeit -a thought too 
sharply, in ‘ silver slant ropes of rain ;’ of Rossetti and his 
mysticism, in ‘ Death,’ 

A song of the treasure-chamber 

Set high against Heaven’s door ; 
and of Heine in all his glory in the third of the ‘ Serenades.’ 
There is a really splendid suggestion of Shelley in certain 
lines of ‘To the Rain ’"—not a borrowing nor a following in 
any sense, but a sweet approximation to his manner. All 
the world knows the long organ-endings of the stanzas in 
the ‘Skylark.’ Well, what is more like them, cheek to 
cheek, than these swelling closes ?— 

‘On wings of wind down-sinking from some seraphic sphere.’ 

‘In zephyr-incensed chorals that echo to the sky.’ 

‘ Alone are men defiant of thine evangelism !’ 

To what is all this spontaneity and impellent joyfulness 
of song coming? It makes one sober to think of it. Here 
is a young poet, with the right element of daring in her, 
with the distinct germs, also, of popularity, who with utter 
watchfulness, keen self-criticism, and the cultivation of the 
priceless knowing-when-to-stop faculty, can be a boast to 
American literature. Godspeed to all such beginners! It 

. is in the interests of civilization to kill off the others. 


Chinese Religion in Everyday Dress.* 

Ir 1s refreshing to find a modest missionary who has not 
mistaken his vocation in imagining himself a scholar, and 
who puts down clearly what he has seen. Mr. Du Bose is 
a veteran missionary of fourteen years’ standing in the 
Chinese city so famous for its lacquer. He has made a 
close study of Chinese mythology, idolatry and demonolatry. 
He has not done this in the closet, or by means of books, 
but in front of the shrines of street and temple. He has 


*The Dragon, Image and Demon, By Rev. H. C. Du Bose. $2. New York: 
A, C. Armstrong & Co. . 
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scrutinized placards, pasquinades and the literature of the 
wall and fence. In the land of paper and ink, he has criti- 
cally compared the manifold issues of the printing-block, 
and has studied their religious meaning. Evidently his. 
collection of ‘curios’ in this line must be immense. He 
has rendered great service to all interested by copiously 
illustrating his book and thus making text and picture 
mutually explain each other. We have oniy to wish that 
the drawing and wood-cutting had been done better, though 
we know, or suspect, the rudeness of the originals. 

The volume is handsomely indexed, bound, stamped and 
printed, and all the accessories of good book-making are 
pleasantly noticeable. We do not like the method of divi- 
sion into headed paragraphs like the local news columns of a 
country paper; yet the style is crisp, and no unduly long 
sentences pain the eye. Mr. Du Bose thinks that the three 
religions of China, founded by Confucius, Buddha and Lao 
Tse, stand in relation to each other more like friendly 
denominations at home, than as contending systems. ‘Con- 
fucianism is based on morality, Buddhism on idolatry, and 
Taoism on superstition. The first is man-worship, the sec- 
ond image-worship, and the third spirit-worship. From 
another point of view, the orthodox faith is characterized 
by an absence of worship, the Indian faith by a worship of 
the seen, and the native faith by the fear of the unseen. 
Confucianism deals more with the dead past, Buddhism 
with the changing future, while Taoism is occupied with 
the evils of the present’ (page 32). Mr. Du Bose’s book 
abounds with terse and luminous generalizations like the 
the above. Some of his sentences are sparkling epigrams. 
He deals sturdy blows at paganism, and like most students 
of the life and works of Confucius, does not rate that ancient 
editor and stereotyper very highly. Some of the author’s 
statements will not satisfy the philosophers or critics, yet 
his work is worthy of a distinct place in the library of books 
on China. 


A Novel of New Orleans Life.* 

IF TRUE art consists in the creation of things that leave 
an agreeable impression, then the last romance of New 
Orleans life—‘ Towards the Gulf ’—is not a creation of true 
art. Pleasurable emotion is not one of the sentiments that 
accompany the perusal of the book, which nevertheless 
leaves on the mind an impression of unmistakable power. 
The romance of ‘ miscegenation” is in itself a disagreeable 
subject, rendered doubly so in this book by the drift of cir- 
cumstances and the unconscious realization of an act from 
which the main characters of the novel recoil with horror. 
We do not mean that there is anything which exactly recalls 
the story of CEdipus or the old German romance—sung in 
interminable numbers by the minnesingers—of Gregory ; but 
the central nodule of the plot is the accomplishment of a 
marriage wherein jarring and discordant elements are com- 
mingled, wherein the fateful fires of race prejudice are kindled 
anew, and the commission of crime in the ancestor comes to 
weigh with crushing force on the descendant. The plot, to 
be sure, is one of singular probability in the confusion of 
tongues and races which exists in Louisiana, and above all in 
New Orleans; but such a plot, unless treated with the high- 
est skill, the rarest reserve, becomes positively odious, and 
lacerates the feelings of the reader without furnishing the 
harmonizing balm, the assuaging pity and compassion, the 
resolution of discords into harmonies which the self-indulg- 
ence of the modern reader has come to demand from the 
romance-writer almost as a right. 

How pitiable that a scion of one of the lordly Creole 
families of Louisiana—John Morant—proud to excess of its 
purity of blood and the spotlessness of its ancestry, should 
be made to fall in love with and marry, unwittingly, an octo- 
roon of wonderful beauty, who does not herself know that 
she isan octoroon! The horrible suspicion is breathed into 


* Towards the Gulf : A Romance of Louisiana. $1. New York: Harper & Bros, 
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Morant’s ear just before the marriage takes place; but such 
is his passionate devotion and the chivalry of his nature that 
he will not believe it, and the marriage takes place, fraught 
from the beginning with gloom, horror and suspicion. The 
beautiful object of it is perfectly ignorant and innocent: she 
knows nothing of the stain in her ’scutcheon; and she lives 
on, from month to month, conscious that an impassable gulf 
is building itself between her and her devoted husband, 
without the possibility of an explanation on his part. Things 
at last reach acrisis when, in John’s absence, his wife finds out 
through old Céline (a negress) what it is that is gnawing at 
her husband’s heart. She is stricken down by the revelation 
and dies by her own hand in an access of self-abnegation 
and despair, leaving a little boy upon whom, by some hide- 
ous freak of heredity, the marks of his ancestry are fright- 
fully visible. His father regards him with loathing and is 
infinitely relieved when a fatal accident befalls the child. 

Out of such elements what fruition of joy can come? Is 
* gociety in the South indeed drifting ‘ Towards the Gulf’ in 
such fashion? We cannot believe it. 





Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.* 

Tue ‘ dear creatures’ who have hardly known whether to 
jaugh or cry at the clever delineations of their little peculiar- 
ities by Mr. Howells and others, have found at last an un- 
expected champion in one who has met humor with humor, 
and justified the ways of women to men by simply painting 
women as they are not. A great deal of the grotesqueness 
of Mr. Stockton’s story lies in the perfect gravity of the 
story-teller, who sees nothing unique or humorous in the 
situations he describes. The dear creatures who have so 
ardently declared that never, never, never, did they behave 
as foolishly as Mr. Howells’s Isabel at Niagara Falls, will 
now be even more ready to assert that never, never, never, 
‘did they behave with the prosaic calmness of Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine. On the other hand, the gentlemen who 
have so often deplored their hopeless subjection to the 
little whims and fears of excitable womankind, are shown 
how much less interesting they would find it, to be subject 
to their unvarying common sense. For one of the most 
amusing things in Mr. Stockton’s story is the complete in- 
significance of the man who tells it. Nothing is asserted, 
and Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine make a point of being 
outwardly deferent to the man of the tale ; but nothing is 
more conspicuous than the absolute subjection and inferior- 
ity of the male, when he is no longer required to save lovely 
woman from peril. And the moral is, if women always 
were sensible and calm, what absurd creatures they would 
be! And so Isabel is avenged. Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine in real life never do take a voyage across the Pa- 
cific ; but if they did, it is not incredible that they would 
meet fate with the calmness here predicted of them. Noth- 
ing surprises them. . If their ship goes to the bottom, they 
think as the old lady thought of the collision, the first time 
she travelled in a railway car, that probably this was the 
way they always stopped. There is a good deal of incredi- 
ble novelty, it is true, in the idea of a woman on a sinking 
ship wishing to wait till it has sunk a little more to make 
the descent into the boat easier; or who, instead of shrink- 
ing back from the final leap with a pitiful ‘O I can’t !’ cries 
out, ‘ Now, then, be ready! I’m comin’ down!’ or who 
remarks in a leaking boat, ‘ The less talkin’ we do and the 
more scoopin’, the better it’ll be for us;’ but the inge- 
nuity is not unfamiliar of a woman who has heard that 
‘sharks never eat negroes, and so decides, before venturing 
into the sea, to draw on a pair of black stockings. Per- 
haps the best touch in the portraits of these two sensible 
women, is that in which the stern Puritan conscience is 
reconciled to the strict New England, or Middle States, 
thrift. They cannot feel easy, even on a desert island, while 


* The Casting Away of Mrs, Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. By Frank R Stockton. 
Paper, socts. New York: The Century Co. 








using the things of people who once were there, without 
making a weekly deposit for board in the ginger-jer; but 
they can reason themselves into paying very little for board 
by taking out what is due to them for services in waiting 
upon themselves ; while they consider that the man of their 
party, though occupying a room alone, need not pay more 
for it than he would pay for part of a room elsewhere ; since, 
being on a desert island, it is not his fault that he hasn’t a 
brother to share it with him. So, after all, there is a good 
deal of woman as we know her in these women who are not 
wholly as we know her, and if Mrs. Lecks and Mrs, Ale- 
shine with all their wisdom are not charming—why, that 
was the ovject of the story. Bound up in the pretty covers 
of this volume, it is certain that ‘Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine ’ will never be cast away again. 





A Hide Nailed to the Church Door.* 


Tourists who have loitered in the British Museum may 
remember the bits of human hide collected from under the 
nail-heads of medizval churches in Great Britain. In the 
days of ‘the making of England,’ the Danes and other sea- 
rovers used to visit England for purposes not strictly scien- 
tific. When caught by the Christians, these pagans and 
defilers of churches were flayed alive, and their hides nailed 
to the oaken church doors to warn off other marauders, 
Acting like tan-vats, the hollow-headed nail-heads have pre- 
served underneath them relics of human cuticle and cuts vera 
long after the main portion of the victim had rotted or been 
torn off. Weare reminded of this work of the nail-heads and 
museum, by the little fifty-eight page pamphlet of Mr. Har- 
rower, who has stripped a certain self-esteemed ‘discover’ 
of his literary hide. Capt. Glazier, despite what Schoolcraft, 
Nicollet, Lanman, United States land-surveyors and Herala 
correspondents had done, claimed that on the 22d of July, 
1881, he had discovered the true source of the Father of 
Waters. With brass bands, speeches, public meetings, and 
flaming editorials in the newspapers along the river, he cele- 
brated his triumph all along the Mississippi. He then en- 
gaged in the literary industry of informing geographical 
societies and the world in general of his ‘discovery.’ After 
calmly and skilfully dissecting the claim of Glazier, very 
much as Mr. Hornaday would a Jumbo, or a Saxon would 
a Dane, Mr. Harrower hangs up the skin, and proceeds to 
clamp down his trophy with a most varied assortment of 
decorated nail-heads. He shows that Lake Glazier is noth- 
ing more than ‘Elk Lake,’ and that this near neighbor of 
Lake Itasca was repeatedly ‘discovered’ before Glazier hove 
in sight. Its place in the land-survey was definitely fixed 
years ago, on the maps of the land office. Further, the 
papers and descriptions of Glazier are almost entirely trans- 
scripts from Schoolcraft's ‘ Narrative.’ Any one who enjoys 
an honest piece of scholarship, in addition to acting very 
much as an old-time Japanese inspector of the ceremony of 
hara-kiri, should read the pamphlet. 





Minor Notices. 

PRoF. HENRY A. BEERS, of Yale, makes his first considerable 
appearance in the field of literary criticism in an ‘Outline Sketch 
of English Literature’ (Chautauqua Press), prepared for that broad 
organization of home-readers, the Chautuaqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle. The little 300-page volume is a good one in plan and 
in execution ; its treatment oF Seventeeth-Century prose is specially 
praiseworthy ; and not often does the author violate the best ac- 
cepted canons of criticism, as he seems to do in his slighting treat- 
ment of Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ which is belittled for the benefit 
of the essentially valueless ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ — by Prof. 
Beers as the best thing Pope could produce. This, however, is a 
mere matter of opinion. Remembering that the work of English 

rofessors must nowadays be examined with a microscope, we 
ave searched hese pages for errors or misprints, only to find 
none really worth chronicling. We must, however, take exception to 
the author’s surprising and now antiquated statements, in the pref- 


* Captain Glazier and His Lake. By H. D. Harrower. New York: Ivison, Blake= 
man, Taylor & Co. 
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ace, that Anglo-Saxon is ‘nearly as hard for a modern English- 
man to read, as German is, or Dutch. Caedmon and Cynewulf are 
no more a part of English literature than Vergil and Horace are of 
Italian.’ his is no place for a philological discussion; but the 
contrary is proved by the great gmes, 3 of Anglo-Saxon words 
having modern successors ; by the transfer of Anglo-Saxon prose 
into the English of 1886 almost without change of order; by the 
continuous development of the language and literature; and by the 
still more practical fact that college students can be, and are, 


taught to read Anglo-Saxon reasonably well in fifteen or twenty 
exercises. 





CARLYLE once said that the Holy Roman Empire was not holy, 
not Roman, and not an empire. Far be it from us to say that the 
contents of the three pretty volumes which Mr. Edward T. Mason 
has edited under the title of ‘Humorous Masterpieces from Ameri- 
can Literature’ (Putnam) are neither humorous nor_ masterpieces. 
The editor’s modest disclaimer, in his preface, explains his use of 
terms, and introduces the reader to a well-chosen and interesting 
store of complete pieces, or selections, from Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Lowell, Irving, Aldrich, Curtis, Warner, Trowbridge, Stockton, 
Leland, Harte and others of our choicest writers, as well as from 
many of farless renown. One must demur, however, when he 
finds the term ‘literature’ applied to the thin rhymes or coarse 
fables which the late G. T. Lanigan, most industrious of journal- 
ists, used to turn out by the column, day after day. Nothing is 
easier, in the case of books of selections, than for the critic to com- 
Fo that this thing is omitted, and that inserted; that the editor 

as left undone those things which he ought to have done, and has 
done those things which he ought not to have done. Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Mason will pardon—in place of this hackneyed 
complaint — a regret that he did not represent fewer names, 
and so avoid the necessity of cutting down some selections that 
specially suffer from the process. There can be no question, 
however, that the volumes make an ample return to the reader 
for the equivalent three dollars and seventy-five cents. 





AMERICAN and English students of history will note with satis- 
faction the —— of a new and cheaper edition of Lanfrey’s 
‘ History of Napoleon the First’ (Macmillan). The first volume of 
this great work appeared in Paris nearly twenty years ago, and 
since that time Lanfrey has been, by the agreement of the best 
judges, the standard authority on his important theme. His death, 
in 1877, found the work only three-fourths done, but the five 
volumes of the French edition, and the four of the English, are 
complete so far as they go, and, having been fully revised by the 
author, are far more than a fragment. Mons. Lanfrey’s portrayal 
of the military greatness and the moral weakness of Napoleon is 
hardly likely to be reversed, for no new authorities of importance 
remain in concealment or in monarchical control. The present 
edition is in four handsome volumes, smaller than Macmillans’ first 
edition, but really more attractive and convenient ; the typography 
is by the Clarks of Edinburgh, one of the best of English firms of 
printers ; the binding is in a quiet green, with uncut edges; and the 
price is nine dollars——OF ALL the guide-books having Dickens's 
. eg A London ’ for their prototype, the best is the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Boston’ prepared by Mr. Edwin M. Bacon, editor of the 
Boston Pos, just reissued in a new edition. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) Jealous non-residents will aver that its enthusiasm leads it to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and a little more than the truth ; but, 
as a witty contributor to Lzfe once remarked: 

Dies erit preegelida 

Sinistra quum Bostonia. 
Mr. Bacon, however, draws his line at the Coggswell Fountain. 
His 469 pages are packed full of information of all sorts, well- 
written, trustworthy, and interesting. Mr. Bacon’s readers can 
well understand the liking which the greatest of American authors 
used to have for books of this sort. Those unfamiliar with Boston 
society will think that the Unitarian and Episcopal churches get a 
disproportionate amount of attention ; and it does seem strange, on 
any theory, that the editor should give more space to Father Hall's 
recy A insignificant Episcopal brotherhood, and to the Sisterhood 
of St. Margaret, than to all the Roman Catholic orders combined. 





AFTER ang himself known to all of us by his autobiogra- 
phy, our delightful friend, the Prig, once more appears in print, 


as author of ‘The Venerable Bede’ (Holt). His high-church soul 
now impels him to prove, by the very fountain-heads of historical 
authority, the lineal descent of the Church of England from the 
early British Church, instead of—as such a sad number have per- 
mitted themselves to believe—from that Popish schism introduced 
by St. Augustine in 565. 


And it is surprising how strongly the 
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Venerable Bede, when—as the title has it—‘ expurgated, expounded’ 
and exposed,’ does uphold this theory. To be sure. there are 
many passages which might strike a hasty and superficial reader as- 
testimony for the other side; but when they have been subjected 
to the deep and scholarly interpretations of the Prig, all their real: 
weight is seen at once to be with him, and we are shocked to find 
how far astray we have allowed ourselves to be led by prejudiced’ 
and unfair readings of Bede—whom, of course, every cultured 
churchman has known from childhood. Seriously, this little book: 
is as sharp a satire on the present method of ‘explaining’ histo- 
rians as could be penned, and the sustained air of sober earnest- 
ness about it makes the satire all the richer. The raps given in 
the same way to the Church of England will make pe the prigs 
smart, while none will appreciate them so well as most Episcopa-- 
lians. The book is in make-up identical with ‘ The Life of a Prig’” 
and in contents is no less delightful. : 





A LIVELY fancy and a light touch distinguish the drawings- 
wherewith Frank T. Merrill has illustrated Thackeray’s bacchana-- 
lian lyric, ‘The Mahogany Tree.’ (Boston: S. E. Cassino.) Most 
of them have been done in pen-and-ink and wash, and as repro-- 
duced by the Lewis Phototype Company they look like uncom- 
monly good etchings. The few which have been done mostly 
with the brush are not so well reproduced, but still are better than 
the average of such work. The subjects are, of course, furnished 
by the poem and include bits of winter landscape, possibly in- 
tended to be English, but looking very American ; groups of still-- 
life, such as the side table, hearth and mantel-shelf afford; and 
jolly carousers in Eighteenth-Century costume. This choice of 
costume is all that we have to find fault within the drawings ; and 
it is the less justifiable since there are sketches enough of Thack-- 
eray and his friends by Doyle and Maclise and others to serve as: 
material for the artist to draw from in clothing his characters. 
There is a pen-and-ink portrait of Thackeray after Lawrence, 
printed on Japan-paper, and two caricatures of him by Doyle. The 

leasantly written preface to the book is by James Jeffrey Roche. 
he volume is bound in pale green, with a placque of real mahog- 
any, gilt lettered, inlaid. 





PROF. FREEMAN’S custom is to bind his lectures in the form of 
published volumes as rapidly as may be, a habit which, as has. 
previously been pointed out in these columns, gives to readers 
many valuable hints, views and statements, but also some things- 
of a crude or éphemeral character. The new lectures on ‘The 
Chief Periods of European History’ (Macmillan) are abler than. 
those in the volume immediately preceding, on ‘The Methods of 
Historical Study;’ but here, as there, the class-room allusion and. 
the groan over university drudgery are too often heard. Dr. Free- 
man is one of the ablest of living historians ; why will he not give us. 
history pure and simple, with less of irrelevant garrulity? There: 
is no reason why the Oxford undergraduate should so constantly 
stand between the reader and the printed page.——NOT a few 
readable reminiscences, ranging in quality from acerbity to gayety,. 
are to be found in Mrs. Georgiana Bruce Kirby’s ‘ Years of Ex- 

erience’ (Putnam). Of the fourteen chapters those devoted to- 
Brook Farm are the freshest and most entertaining. The book is. 
marred by some frivolities, some personalities that might have been. 
omitted, and some misprints, of which ‘ Jonesbery’s Poems’ (p.. 
135) is the funniest. 





THE medical prescription that children should not be fed on 
over-rich or over-luxurious food is certainly not regarded nowadays. 
as applicable tothe food prepared for their intellectual alimentation. 
At least the manufacturers of the infantile food intellectual differ 
as widely as the heavens from those whose business it is to deal 
with questions of physical hygiene. ‘Plain living and high think- 
ing’ may be good for the adult, think they; but for the adolescent, 
the infant, rich food and perpetual titillation of the pictorial sense 
are the essentials. Furnish a child with strong, meaty diet; ban- 
ish Pythagorean bears and Buddhist vegetables ; give him Homer, 
give him Shakspeare; feed the young giant on food ambrosial,. 
nourish his imagination, and he will grow up strong and lovely 
lovely and of good report. Thus at least thinks Mr. Aubrey Stew-. 
art, who in his admirable ‘Tale of Troy’ (Macmillan) has taken 
Homer and the Homeric legends, and wrought them into beautiful 

arlands of stories for the young. His work is not so poetical as. 
Sir George Cox's ‘ Myths of Hellas’ or even as the Greek Myths of 
Prof. Witte; but they are choice in language, complete in presen- 
tation, and beautiful in type. A child dreaming over such a book 
would thrill with delight, though here and there his childlike sense 
might stumble at a ‘hard word’ or puzzle over an unexplained 
allusion. Still, the high Homeric spirit is there in full, drawn off. 











The 


and decanted through a silver syphon, clarified, full of body—and 
soul, too—and ready to intoxicate any youthful imbiber who may 
take a sip of it. The ‘ends of the world’ certainly rest on the 
children—and one may psf its bright Homeric beginnings, too.—— 
ANOTHER charming book is ‘Some Essays of Elia: With illus- 
trations by C. O. Murray’ (Appleton), in which those essays have 
been selected which are peculiarly adapted to illustration, such as 
‘Dream Children,’ ‘ All Fools’ Day,’ ‘ A Dissertation on Roast Pig,’ 
and ‘ The Praise of Chimney-Sweepers.’’ The subtlety of Lamb's 
humor and the play of his fantastic imagination, however, do not 
lend themselves easily to illustration for children, while the affec- 
tations in his phraseology, his Old-World diction, his perpetual 
thee-and-thouing the reader, are likely to puzzle a younger audience. 
Any wide-eyed child should grow wider-eyed over this savory intro- 
duction to one of the sweetest of the world’s humorists. 
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Recent Fiction. 


IT WOULD be impossible for Charles Egbert Craddock’s work to 
be uninteresting, but it is a pity that any one with such a genius 
for writing short stories should yield to the temptation to write a 
long one. ‘In the Clouds’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is of necessity 
interesting, as containing here and there vivid portraiture, poetic 
description, grim humor, and the tragic pathos that so often sur- 
rounds the commonplace. But it is almost spoiled by that long- 
drawn-out agony and vagueness of plot and statement which make 
the sentence in the closing chapter, ‘ Mink never reached his desti- 
nation,’ painfully applicable to the story itself. There are para- 
any incidents, conversations, even whole chapters, singularly 

ne in themselves ; but the whole forms a labyrinth to which the 
average reader does not find aclew. Strong and clear as the draw- 
ing may be of any single scene, the characters on the whole move 
like dreamy ghosts through a mist of intangible experience. Such 
a chapter as that of Mink’s escape is full of power and beauty, and 
glimpses of Alethea give delicately the hidden fineness of her soul 
while not denying the roughness of the outward texture; yet, as a 
whole, neither Alethea nor Mink is a real, human, breathing per- 
sonality to us; and it must be a very clear mind indeed that after 
reading the entire book, perhaps with a great deal of pleasure, 
could give a definite synopsis of its plot. At the same time, the 
dreamy atmosphere is not without its charm, and it is only the 
vagueness of the story that can be found fault with. 





MISS PHELPS’s story of ‘The Madonna of the Tubs,’ already 
familiar to readers of the magazines, appears deservedly in a little 
book by itself. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) It is a picturesque and 
sympathetic story, both realistic and romantic, of the fishermen 
at Fairharbor, and only a hardened soul could read it without 
sincere admiration for the skill that could draw the outlines with 
absolute fidelity to rough and unpicturesque fact, and then fill in 
the detail with such loving and spiritual insight. There is but one 
sentence in it to recall Miss Phelps’s unfortunate tendency to highl 
imaginative statement: that in which ‘their eyes clashed, hte 
advanced, united, and held gloriously ;’ and it is easy to forgive that 
where there is so much else to admire heartily. The book is, unfor- 
tunately, illustrated. _——t THE TRIAL OF GIDEON,’ by Julian Haw- 
thorne (Funk & Wagnalls), is an over-elaborate and tedious imagi- 
native effort, of very little value or interest ; but ‘Countess Almara’s 
Murder,’ bound with it in a dainty and taking little volume, is a 
spirited and artistic piece of work, brief but thrilling, and well worth 
reading.——‘GOLDEN BELLS,’ by R. E. Francillon (Harper’s 
Handy Series), may certainly be called a story of incident and 
imagination, and is not likely to be very popular in an age that, if 
not realistic, is at least too realistic for this sort of thing. 





‘THE WITCHING TIME’ (Appleton) is a collection of short tales 
and verses for the close of the year by such popular authors as 
Crawford, Norris, Dobson, Gosse, Vernon Lee and others. Many 
of them have a weird and ghostly atmosphere about them, appro- 
priate to the midnight hour of the last night in the year, and all are 
readable if none are remarkable. ——‘ DOCTOR CUPID,’ by Rhoda 
Broughton (Lippincott), contains, as one may expect from the 
author’s name, too many lovers and too little real love to suit many 
readers. It is a pity that a writer who could give the touching 
death of the six-year-old boy and the bequest of his little jack-knife, 
should lower herself to depict such unpleasant and unprofitable 
scenes as disfigure the rest of the book——*‘ THE WORLD Went 
Very Well Then ’(Franklin Square Library) is a story of the sea, by 
Besant, not exactly in his usual manner and hardly so interesting 
as his other work has always been, but not so poor as that of many 
popular writers. 
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Magazine Notes. 

‘I AM THINKING more seriously than ever of establishing a 
monthly literary journal,’ wrote the late Mr. Murray to Lord Byron 
in 1816, ‘and am promised the contributions of the greater charac- 
ters here; if I succeed, I will venture to solicit the favour of your 
— assistance, in the shape of Letters, Essays, Characters, 

acts, Travels, Epigrams, and other, to you, small shot, and to 
intreat the favour of your influence amongst your friends.” Mr. 
Murray and his son have, one and the other, been thinking of this 
project for just seventy years, and now the ‘monthly literary 
journal’ is an accomplished fact; and the first number of Mur- 
ray's Magazine opens with four pages of ‘Byroniana,’ includin 
twenty-four ‘Opening Lines to Lara’ and some ‘ Recollections’ o 
the poet’s acquaintance with Mme. de Staél, from which we made 
a brief extract last week. The verse is poor: had it been written 
by a boy of twelve, it would hardly encourage one to hope that he 
might rma a poet. Even Byron’s name will fail to float it for 
more than a day. The ‘Recollections’ are much better. Mme. de 
Staél is reported to have asked the Prince Regent in 1813 what he 
meant to do with America. ‘At present,’ writes Byron in 1821, ‘I 
might, with all humility, ask what America means to do with him?’ 
Americans will turn from the ‘ Byroniana’ to the last article in the 
magazine, Part I. of Matthew Arnold’s study of ‘General Grant.’ 
A letter of General Grant’s printed in an American newspaper 
first attracted Mr. Arnold’s serious attention to the late General. 
After reading it, he turned to the ‘Personal Memoirs,’ then just 
published. 


I found in them a man strong, resolute and business-like, as Grant had 
— to me when I first saw him; a man with no magical person- 
ality, touched by no divine light and giving out none. I found a lan- 
guage all estray in its use of wi// and shall, should and would, an English 
employing the verb éocomscript and the participle conscripting, and speak- 
ing in a despatch to the Secretary of War of having badly whipped the 
enemy ; an English without charm and without high breeding. But at 
the same time I found a man of sterling -sense as well as of 
the firmest resolution ; a man, withal, humane, simple, modest; from 
all restless self-consciousness and desire for display perfectly free, never 
boastful where he himself was concerned, and where his nation was con- 
cerned seldom boastful, boastful only in circumstances where nothing 
but high genius or high training, I suppose, can save an American from 
being Boastful. : 
Mr. Arnold is inclined to exclaim of the early life of Grant and 
Lincoln, ‘What a wholesome bringing up it was!’ And he likens 
Grant to Wellington. But to the English imagination, he tells us, 
the hero of the American Civil War is Lee. Between the ‘ Byron- 
iana’ and the ‘General Grant’ there are, among other papers, 
political articles written by men of opposite faiths; the first four 
chapters of ‘Major Lawrence, F. L. S.,’ a serial by the Hon. Emily 
Lawless; Part I. of ‘Armour Dure: Passages from the Di of 
Spiridion Trepka,’ by Vernon Lee; ‘What Germany is About,’ by 
George von Bunsen; and “Our Library List.’ The price of the 
new magazine in England is a shilling. It is sold here by the 
International News, Co. 


A fine head-of Lincoln —— as a gilt medallion on the cover 
of Zhe Century. The instalment of the Life deals with Lincoln’s 
marriage, his relations with the Speeds, the Shields duel, and the 
campaign of ’44. It is greene | to find Lincoln writing even 
then : ‘I am, as you know, opposed to removals to make places for 
our friends.’ The number is peculiarly an American one, so far as 
the nationality of the writers goes, and chiefly American in subject 
also. There is a noteworthy article on George Bancroft, by his 
former private secretary, Prof. Sloane, editor of Zhe New Princeton 
Review, with a sketch of the historian’s head, by Alexander, as a 
frontispiece. Mr. Edward Atkinson makes a valuable contribu- 
tion on ‘The Relative Strength and Weakness of Nations,’ his 
statistics being especially clear and interesting from being pre- 
sented in easily understood diagrams. A paper on ‘Comets and 
Meteors,’ by Prof. Langley, gives the latest scientific information, 
with interesting woodcuts, and the startling suggestion that we 
may be partly made of old and used-up comets! For the sportin; 
contingent there is supplied ‘ eee | and the New York Fencers, 
by Henry Eckford, and ‘An Indian Horse-race,’ by C. E. S. Wood; 
while the critical papers are by Henry James, on Coquelin, and W. 
C. Brownell, on French sculpture, the cardinal defect of which he 
believes to be over-carefulness of style. Mr. Cable eee his 
story of ‘Carancro,’ which is capitally illustrated by Kemble. 


The October Journal of Philo is unusually full in contents, 
chief among which is the last article on ‘ The New Revision of the 
New Testament,’ by the lamented Prof. Charles Short. Prof. 
Avery discusses the Ao Naga Language of Southern Assam, and 
the late Prof. C. D. Morris the chronology of a with 
reference to the events preceding the Peloponnesian War. The 
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English scholar Robinson Ellis is an indefatigable contributor and 
correspondent, and in this number communicates Part II. of his 
essay on the ‘Phillips Glossary.’ In this glossary he discovers 
fragments of Latin poetry and prose not known y Bs any other 
source. Abundant reviews and tabulations of the contents of 
learned journals close the number.——Mr. Lowell will make his re- 
appearance as a poet in the February A¢/antic, which is to contain 
a poem of his, over five pages in length, entitled ‘Credidimus 
Jovem Regnare.’ Mr. Whittier also will contribute a poem to the 
same number.——lIt is supposed that much new light will be 
thrown upon ‘The Bailing of Jefferson Davis’ by an article so 
entitled, which is to appear in the February Century. It is written 
by Mr. G. P. Lathrop, and the material used in its preparation has 
been mainly derived from the recollections and documentary evi- 
dence of ex-Chief Justice Shea of the Marine Court of this city. 


The second number of Scrzbner’s Magazine will be published 
on the 25th of this month. The frontispiece is an engraving by 
W. B. Closson from a portrait bust of Julius Czsar, in. the Vatican. 
— portraits of Czsar, taken ‘from the collection of Mr. 
John C. Ropes, author of the cep article, adorn the 
opening pages. The first instalment of J. S. of Dale’s new story, 
‘ The Residuary Legatee ; or, The Posthumous Jest of the Late John 
Austin,’ will appear in this number. Mrs. Oliphant has written 
for Blackwood’s another story. in her supernatural series. It is 
entitled ‘The Land of Darkness,’ and contains a new idea of hell. 
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“Margery’s Lovers.” 


Mr. BRANDER MATTHEW'S three-act comedy, ‘ Margery’s. 
(or, as it was formerly called, ‘ Marjorie’s’) Lovers’ was 
produced at the Madison Square Theatre on Tuesday 
afternoon at the second in Mr. Palmer’s series of authors’ 
matinees. The piece was played in London some time ago, 
but was not very successful, although well spoken of by 
the critics. The story is founded: upon an incident which 
has already been put to theatrical use in this city. Mar- 
gery is the daughter of an old scapegrace whose sole re- 
deeming quality is his love for his child. She is wooed by 
a naval lieutenant, asham count (one of her father’s gam- 
bling associates), and a rich young man who is just growing 
out of boyhood. The naval lieutenant is the favored sui- 
tor, and the false count, to get rid of him, charges him with 
cheating at cards, and manufactures the evidence by intro- 
ducing a pack of cards marked by himself. The lieutenant 
is apparently disgraced for life, but the influence of Mar- 
gery upon her father, who was the count’s accomplice, and 
the energetic interference of a faithful friend, bring about 
a confession from the chief villain, and all ends well. The 
literary part of the comedy is very neatly done. The dia- 
logue is never slovenly, is occasionally witty, and shows at 
all times nice discrimination in the matter of character. 
If not particularly brilliant or forcible, it is at all events ef- 
fective and to the purpose. The trouble is that too much 
time is occupied in the introduction of the different per- 
sonages, and the patience of the ordinary observer is nearly 
exhausted before the dramatic action begins. From the 
end of the second act to the final tall of the curtain, the in- 
terest is very well maintained, and the scene in which the 
villain is compelled to confess is exceedingly well managed. 
The first act is the product of a novelist, rather than a play- 
wright. 

The piece was fairly well played by members of the 
Madison Square Company. Miss Burroughs was a very 
pretty but not very interesting Margery, and Mr. Stoddart, 
although he does nothing ill, was not by any means at his 
best as the disreputable but affectionate father. His re- 
morse was very weak, almost maudlin, and it was only when 
he gave vent to a burst of passion against his accomplice 
that he did himself justice. The blackleg Count of Alex- 
ander Salvini was admirable, with just the right amount of 
swagger to betray the rascal beneath the outward veneer of 
gentility, In the scene of his final defeat his acting was 
especially remarkable for its command of gesture and ex- 
pression, and the subtlety and picturesqueness with which 
* he filled in the outline sketched by the dramatist. 
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The Lounger 


THERE are always stories current of the unconquerable passione 
of certain scholars and collectors for the unlawful possession o 
literary and artistic curiosities. Librarians speak feelingly of their 
lost and mutilated copies, and men of hi yuis , = as been 
known to be habitual violators of the Eighth Commandment 
int his particular. An instance of the kind has occurred in this 
city. Readers of Sir Francis Doyle’s ‘Reminiscences,’ recently 
published, have probably noticed the mention on page 309 of a 
suppressed sermon. Speaking of certain monkish humorists in 
Italy who stick at nothing in their efforts to amuse the common 
people, Sir Francis says: ‘I had intended to reproduce a buffo ser- 
mon recited to me by Henry Cheney forty years ago, but compe- 
tent persons interfered and told me it must not really be published. 
“If it were published,” they said, “it would shock many excellent 
people ;” and therefore this wonderful piece of ecclesias- 
tical oratory (and I may say I never met anything like it) has been 
suppressed.’ But while consenting to suppress the sermon, Sir 
oe declares, as his own opinion, that it should be made 

nown. 





Now it happened that the first proofs of this book sent from 
London to the American publishers, D. Appleton & Co., contained 
this sermon, but the American edition, having been printed from 
replicas of the English plates, appeared necessarily without it. 
But Mr. Bunce, the publishers’ literary manager, having been 
much impressed with the unique and audacious character of the 
sermon, had saved the proofs containing it. Finding it was not to 
appear in the book, he cut it from these proofs, and pasting it on 
the fly-leaves at the end of a copy of the work, took it home, in- 
tending to preserve it as a literary curiosity. He afterwards read 
it two or three times to groups of literary gentlemen at his house, 
who were all greatly entertained, and of Sir Francis’s mind that it 
ought not to have been suppressed, being of great value as a reflex 
of phases of thought. Shortly after these readings, Mr. Bunce, 
chancing to take up the volume, found to his astonishment that the 
sermon was gone. Some one had cut out the fly-leaves on which 
it was pasted and departed with it. If a book cannot be safe from 
the pilferer and the mutilator in a private library, the times are in- 
deed out of joint. It is possible now that the sermon will find its 
way into print, but in that case it will not be difficult to trace it to 
the guilty appropriator. 





THE PRETTIEST book I have seen for a, long time is a copy of 
Margaret Deland’s ‘ The Old Garden,’ illustrated by hand as a gift 
from an artist to a friend. The poems-are especially adapted to 
decorative treatment, as almost every one is devoted to some par- 
ticular plant or flower; and the artist has made a sketch, in water- 
colors, on the margin of each page, as a pictorial comment on the 
poet’s graceful verses. The result is a volume as beautiful as it is 
unique—a treasure which the Tenth Commandment alone prevents 
my coveting. .I am glad for the author’s sake, but sorry for the 
public’s, that Mrs. Deland’s book, published only a few weeks 
since, is already out of print. 





SERGEANT BALLANTINE, the London barrister, is dead at the 
age of seventy-five years. He is best known, though perhaps not 
very well-known, to Americans by his ‘ Experiences of a Barrister’s 
Life,’ published in 1882. The book was noticed at great length 
in the London papers, whose reviewers reprinted large portions of 
it, containing reminiscences of the famous men whom the author 
had known. Among these were Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer and 
the Gaikwar of Baroda, who once paid the Sergeant $50,000 for 
defending him in an Indian cause cé/ébre. Mr. Ballantine came to 
the United States shortly after the publication of his book, and 
lectured on his ‘Experiences.’ His manner was off-hand to a 
degree; his voice was abominably managed; and he laughed so 


‘heartily at his own amusing stories that the handful of listeners in 





Chickering Hall were seldom able to catch the point of them. The 
house was nearly empty when the lecturer stopped speaking. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD opens his paper on Grant inthe new Mur- 
ray’s Magazine with the statement: ‘I have heard it said, I know 
not with what degree of truth, that while the sale in America of 
General Grant’s “ Personal Memoirs” has produced $300,000 for 
the benefit of his widow and family, there have not in Eng- 
land been sold of the book three hundred copies.’ It is an awk- 
ward sentence, and would seem to be a misleading one, too; for 
Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co. tell me that on July Ist they re- 
ceived from Sampson Low & Co. a report of the sale of 1,075 cop- 
ies of Vol. I. and 976 of Vol. II. ‘ Of course since that date,’ they 
add, ‘there have been some sold not yet reported.’ 
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THE GROLIER CLUB, which is one of the largest small clubs in 
tthe city, is talking about moving to more commodious quarters, 
having out-grown its rooms at 64 Madison Avenue. A rich and 
philanthropic member of the Club proposes to build a co-operative 
-club-house, in which several clubs and societies may find a com- 
fortable abiding place, and in which there shall be a large hall for 
Jectures and other purposes. The Grolier Club was established by 
a few gentlemen interested in book-making.as:an art, and from 
small beginnings has grown to be an important factor in the pro- 
motion of that art in this city. One of its recent publications, in- 
‘tended only for members of the Club, was a luxurious edition of 
“Knickerbocker’s History of New York.’ This was illustrated 
with a number of designs by George H. Boughton. Of these Mr. 
Boughton writes to the Club :— Will you kindly convey to your 
‘Council my sincere thanks and congratulations for the entirely 
satisfactory and artistic manner in which they have had my designs 
etched and printed? And please make my compliments to the 
-etcher-artists as well. Nothing ever done of mine in black and 
white has given me greater satisfaction.’ 





THIs is the time of year when the prudent publisher takes ac- 
count of the stock he has on hand. _It.isnot until January that he 
knows just how good or how bad the business of the year has been. 
You can tell by the expression of his face from now till the first of 
February whether the back-look is satisfactory or depressing. By 
March the book business takes a fresh start—and even the pub- 
iisher who has been looking blue begins to smile in the hope that 
the new year is going to do better by him. The past year has not 
been a bad one in the book business, and the one to come will 
probably be even better. Notwithstanding that this is a period of 
magazines, books as well seem to find readers, and the question 
-arises, how does the public digest all the literary food that is pro- 
vided for it. But as Angeston says, ‘ Appetite comes with eating.’ 





London Letter. 


Tue book of the month—one of the books of the year— 
is Lord Tennyson’s new volume of verse. It contains, one 
is sorry to note, a new version of ‘The Promise of May;’ 
of which nothing need here be saiJ, except that to prove 
himself a dramatist has always been one of the Laureate’s 
dearest fads, and that this last token of his weakness is the 
worst argument in defense of his favourite theory that he 
has ever given. Of course the whole interest of the book 
is contained in the sequel to ‘ Locksley Hall.’ To me it is 
worth a wilderness of such dramas as ‘Queen Mary’ and 
_*The Promise of May ;’ but to others, I believe, it is some- 
thing of a disappointment. The critics have noted that 

-the rhymes are not all rich, and that the expression some- 
times leaves something to be desired ; but that is, after all, a 
thing of little moment. It is not uncommon for a great 
artist to end by growing careless of form, and to concern 
himself rather with matter than style. Such backsliding, 
indeed, is almost inevitable if the artist lives but long enough; 
and the more complete his devotion to the niceties of his 
craft has been, the more certain it is that he will come upon 
a period of comparative indifference to mere accomplish- 
ment, and content himself with adequate..expression where 
before he looked for absolute perfection. If the thought and 
the emotion to be rendered are good and powerful in them- 
‘selves, the form he chooses to bestow upon them will prob- 
ably be the right one; and this is what I think the case 
with ‘Locksley Hall: Sixty Years After.” To me there is 
a certain consonance between the sentiment and the utter- 
ance. ‘The speaker is wise in the experience of four-score; 
he is above all niceties of phrase and all common delicacies 
of feeling; he has attained ‘to something like prophetic 
strain,’ and the denunciations which he hurls at the head of 

a generation he despises have a rugged majesty, a careless 

‘vigor, a fiery and contemptuous energy, which, as I think, 
are absolutely appropriate to the effect, both moral and 
dramatic, he designs to produce. I admit that it brought 
me up with a round turn to find ‘abysm’ rhyming with 

“Zolaism;’ that there are other moments when the note 
becomes too hoarse for minstrelsy and not fervent enough 
for prophecy. But, for all that, the effect of the whole 

appears to be tremendous in veracity and directness. It is 
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scarce possible to believe it the work of him who was 
twitted, and with reason, for his ‘idylls of the drawing- 
room and the deanery,’ his glorification of the Blameless 
Prig, his devotion to numbers that were ‘faultily faultless,’ 
and to ornamentation that was ‘ splendidly null.’ It may 
be that we are listening to Lord Tennyson for the last time. 
If we are, it is certain that we are listening to a national 
poet. One can but hope, with all reverence, that he will 
live to sing these many years. If this is not to be, this su- 
preme song of his will be a farewell worthy of his fame, 
and in some ways will be counted the most precious jewel 
in all his great and varied bequest to posterity and art. 

At this season of the year literature appears to flourish 
little. ‘The poets of pantomine and the makers of accounts 
have things pretty much their own way; and such books as 
are born into the reading world are mostly lost in the great 
mass of Christmas cards and illustrated volumes for the 
young. To be excepted from this gross perversion of destiny 
are, among other things of less note, a pleasant satirical 
fantasy called ‘Our Own Pompeii,’ and ‘ The Green Hills 
by the Sea,’ which is a three-volume novel, by a writer whose 
name I forget now, and did not remember to have seen on 
any other title-page. The first, with some very obvious 

. faults, has plenty of wit and fun to recommend it, and is 
distinguished by the presence of a certain spirit of assault 
which in these days is far from common; it is anonymous, 
but I think I am not wrong in ascribing it to the author of 
‘That Very Mab.’ In the second the faults are many and 
obvious likewise; but there is a great deal of a very personal 
kind of cleverness and accomplishment as well, and to read 
it is to experience the pleasant shock which comes from 
finding oneself in presence of a new writer. Yet another 
book to be read by everybody who is interested in the sport- 
ive form of seriousness is Mr. Lang’s ‘In the Wrong Para- 
dise.’ I confess that I don’t care for Mr. Lang as a story- 
teller; he hasn’t the art, and he hasn’t the patience ; he is 
too crotchety and too fantastic; too much addicted to the 
trick of springing odd and lively and ‘ uncalled-for’ re- 
marks upon his readers and his story. But he is brimful of 
quaint and humorous ideas; and when, as in ‘ The Great 
Gladstone Myth’ and ‘In Castle Perilous’ he is dealing with 
fit material, and condescends to do himself justice, he is 
really irresitible. I prefer these two to all the rest of the 
books; though I think the Scots. missionary in the Paradise 
of the Ojibways a real find, and am delighted with some of 
the ideas—so fresh and novel, yet so profoundly true—in 
‘The First Radical.’ But I fear that the book must needs 
be caviare to the general, or, at all events, to that greater or 
grosser part of it which cares not for Homeric Greece, and 
is indifferent to the charm of folk-lore, and is no friend to 
Primitive Man, and will have nothing to do with ghosts 
except in Christmas numbers. The worst is, that, from its 
own point of view, the general is probably right. Mr. Lang, 
it is proper to note, has dedicated his book to Mr. Rider 
Haggard, whom he may almost be said to have discovered, 
and who, I am told, has dedicated ‘ She,’ his new romance, 
to Mr. Lang. 

From novelties of this sort to such an one as the first 
number of Murray's Magazine is a drop indeed. The idea 
of this periodical has been germinating, as everybody knows, 
in the mind of the firm ever since the days of Byron. It 
has been remarked that there has been no indecent haste 
in bringing matters to a crisis; and if this first issue be a 
favorable specimen, there will be none, on the part of the 
public, in supporting the adventure. The Byroniana are 
not excessively interesting ; Mr. Matthew Arnold has done 
better work than his disquisition on the late General Grant ; 
the ‘Irish Parish Priest’ is spirited and interesting, but will 
hardly make the fortune of the number ; the rest had better 
have been silence, for that commodity is nearly always 
golden, and speech of this sort is leaden at the best. 

The ascent from such matter to the work of Mr. R. L. 
Setvenson is even more difficult than the descent to it from 
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Messrs. Lang and Rider Haggard was precipitate and far. 
All the same it must be made; for it will interest your 
readers to know that that gentleman is amusing his con- 
valescence by the preparation for press of a new volume of 
verse, both English and Scotch. Some of the poems have 
already appeared, and some are new; but all, I take leave 
to say in advance, are cheerful and attractive. Of Mr. 
Stevenson’s new volume of stories I hear that it will in- 
clude, with others, ‘Thrawn Janet,’ a grim and devilish tale 
of witchcraft and possession ; ‘The Merry Men’—in part 
rewritten for the occasion; and ‘Will o’ the Mill,’ the 
pathetic and beautiful allegory which helped so much to 
lay the foundations of the author’s fame—all three con- 
tributed to Zhe Cornhill Magazine, under the editorship of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen; ‘ Olalla,’ written last Christmas (I be- 
lieve) for Zhe Court and Society Review; and ‘ Markheim,’ 
that odd and pregnant invention of a moral devil which saw 
the light in the inappropriate and hostile environment of a 
Christmas Annual. It will be a strange and original book ; 
different in form and matter and inspiration alike, from all 
the publications of the year, and, as I think, with more real 
genius in it than any other of the author’s works. Mrs. 
Oliphant and he are the only living English writers who are 
at home in the extrahuman and the supernatural; and I 
cannot help regretting that he has worked this vein in his 
talent so slightly and carelessly, and, so far, has given us 
nothing to compare with ‘A Beleaguered City.’ For that 
masterpiece he has, I know, the profoundest admiration ; 
but I am by no means sure that he himself might not do 
something to the full as good, if (which is unlikely) not 
better. 

: Mr. H. A. Jones’s new melodrama, ‘ A Noble Vagabond,’ 
1s a very great success. The adapting business has not been 
flourishing of late ; and some of the critics have considered 
the piece with a certain ill-temper. But, with all its de- 
fects, there seems to be no doubt that it has hit the public 
taste, and is in for a long and prosperous career. It is too 


full of assault and battery, of course ; but it is unquestion- 
ably novel, ingenious, and exciting, and I expect it will be 


applauded wherever the English language is spoken. The 
hero is Mr. Charles Warner, whom, I believe, you have nev- 
er seen, and with whose performance a great many people 
are disposed to quarrel on the score of jerkiness, loudness, 
and over-excitability. Theheroine, Miss Dorothy Dene, one 
of the handsomest women on the English stage, has much 
to learn, but has in her the makings of—perhaps—a great 
actress. She is very young, and has hitherto done little in 
her profession ; which, by the way, she has practised but for 
three or four years at most. It is no secret that she sat to 
Sir Frederick Leighton for some of the best known of his 
pictures—notably ‘The Sleepers ;’ and it is remembered 
that she made her first hit in London last May as the Cas- 
sandra of the idiotic attempt at A’schylus which was made 
in the Prince’s Hall. She pleased then, and she pleases now. 
It is, perhaps, a pity that she has succeeded thus instantly, and 
that to achieve proficiency in her art she must. henceforth 
trust to such imperfect opportunities as are afforded by lead- 
ing parts and long runs. But there is no doubt that she is 
deeply devoted to the stage, and that, if she does not lose 
her head, but works hard and aims high, she may go very 
far indeed. 

At Drury Lane the pantomine is applauded for the man- 
- ager’s masterpiece, and at the Gaiety a travesty of ‘ Monte 

Cristo’ has been produced with a success to which that 
house has been a stranger these some years past. Of the 
performance, at the Strand, of Mr. Browning’s ‘Strafford’ 
I need but say that it only served to show that ‘ Strafford’ is 
not a play, and that the English actor is not seldom as poor 
in art as he is rich in ambition. 

Lonpon, December 25th, 1886. H. B. 


IT IS SAID that the papers of his father which Col. Grant is edit- 
ing will make two or three volumes as large as the ‘ Memoirs.’ 
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Poets and Poetry in America.* 
(The Quarterly Review.) 

NATIONAL character is unfairly an ar by its least fortunate: 
expression. Conspicuous features rarely indicate the substance, 
the most blatant voices seldom utter the deepest truths. They 
may usurp attention by their grotesqueness or their noise; but the: 
nation is most faithfully and adaquately represented in less obtrusive: 
details. Especially is this the case in America, where democratic 
institutions encourage misapprehension by giving expression to the- 
largest aggregate of human selfishness. To Englishmen, the 
special value of American poetry is, that it reflects the inner spirit 
and progress of the national life, reveals the pure feeling, the high 
idéals, the culture and refinement of our Transatlantic neighbours, 
expresses the mind and heart of the country more fitly than irrele- 
vant habits or superficial peculiarities of manners and customs. 
If any one still believes the Americans to be merely a shrewd, boast-- 
se, fluent people, atrophied by the exclusive worship of 
wealth, let him read their poetry. America herself has been quick 
to recognize that, as an instrument of progress, national poetry 
possesses inestimable value. She felt, and wisely felt, that she 
could not dispense with so powerful an agency to quicken the pulse- 
of patriotism, to kindle energy and pat hope, to disclose the 
ennobling ideals that are embodied in worthless forms, to keep: 
sacred the shrine of freedom from the desecration of cant and self-- 
interest. She had faith, and with reason, in the native sense of 
ae which underlay her hard and selfish civilization; she knew 
that— 

. » «+ Underneath 
A cold outside there burns a secret fire 
That will find vent, and will not. be put out. 

She has reared a monument that will outlive the statistics of 
trade, and recorded in letters of gold the history of her national 
life. It is not too much to say, that her living poets may fearlessly 
challenge comparison with those of any other country. 

In law, history, science, and oratory, America earl 
for herself an origifial line. But in more immaterial directions her 
advance was slow and imitative. In other countries poetry came 
first and utility afterwards; in America, material civilization pre- 
ceded the epic. Critics were baffled by the anomaly. They ap- 
plied old rules to new circumstances. They:saw that an advanced 
stage of industrial development had been reached, and demanded 
original literature from a nation which was yet in the imitative: 
period of mental infancy. Much heart-burning might have been 
saved had criticism proved more elastic. At the present day 
America can retort the scornful question, ‘Who reads American 
Books?’ with the proud reply ‘The World, New and Old.’ No: 
—— inarticulate and struggling to express what lies beneath the 
surface, she can listen to foreign criticism without the irritation of 
youth ; a great nation, she has ceased to veil her self-distrust under: 
the cloak of self-assertion. . 

The history of American Poetry may be roughly divided into- 
three periods : first, the colonial period ; secondly, the half-century 
which followed the War of Independence; and thirdly, the period 
from 1830 to the present time. Only those who, like Mr. Stedman, 
have specially devoted themselves to the subject, could acquire his. 
minute knowledge of the minor poets of this country. Mr. Sted- 
man’s volume on the ‘ Victorian Poets’ earned him in England the 
reputation of a cautious and diligent critic. His estimates were: 
moderate in tone, well-considered, and always based on intelligible- 
grounds. He indulged in no jargon of technical phraseology, and 
affected none of the exquisite subtleties of a high-priest of criti- 
cism. In his ‘ Poets of America’ Mr. Stedman displays the same 
competent skill, honesty of purpose, and painstaking thoroughness. 
of execution; and he adds to these qualities the great advantage 
of being on his native soil. To the students of American verse 
his volume is almost indispensable. In particular he throws great 
light — the distinctions of provincial types of poetry, as well as. 
upon the jealousies of literary coteries which formerly rendered 
American criticism so bewildering to foreigners. Every one will 
not agree with his conclusions; but no one can differ from so well- 
informed and conscientious a critic without self-distrust. We 
shall not follow Mr. Stedman into unfamiliar by-paths, but shall 
rather attempt to sum up the general features of the progress of 
American poetry which is associated in our minds with the names. 
of Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, 
Bret Harte, Cincinnatus Miller, and Walt Whitman. 

In the colonial period American poetry was necessarily meagre. 
Every circumstance combined to retard its growth. An old race 


struck out 
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but a young people, America enjoyed no halcyon days of child- 
hood, no bright romance of youth. She experienced, from the 
first, only the stern realities of life. She had no mythic period, no 
age of gold, no fairy land, no fabulous antiquity. Manitou was 
never a name with which to conjure white men; the legends of 
the native races took no hold of the settlers with the grip of earl 
associations. The colonists arrived in the. strength of aod, 
with their characters fully formed. Puritanism, which stamped its 
rugged features indelibly on the minds of the early settlers, was 
dead to the poetry of life : it was of true steel, but corroded by the 
acrid spirit of the times. Its enthusiasm was stern, its temper sour, 
its rule unfavorable to freedom or variety of thought. The Puri- 
tans and the Pilgrim Fathers came to a soil on which no rich de- 
posit had been heaped by the stream of time, a land which was not 
ripened by centuries of occupation. If any hands were stretched 
from forgotten graves to hold in mortmain their old estates, they 
belengel to a despised and alien race. The vast spaces of the 
continent were silent, unstoried, unoracular; they awakened no 
associations, aroused no human interest, possessed few scenes of 
picturesque or gloomy wrong. There was no shadow of the past, 
no misty moonlight of the older faith, no crumbling ruins in which 
the wallflower grew. The arduous battle for existence left the 
colonist no leisure for refinement, and devastated the scanty germs 
of romance. With one hand they sped the sword, with the 
other the axe. They felled forests, drained marshes, and fought 
the Red Indians ; they made their mark with the ploughshare be- 
fore they learned to write with the pen. 

O strange New World, that yit was’t never young, 

Whose youth from thee by gripin’ need was wrung, 

Brown foundlin’ o’ the woods, whose baby bed 

Was prowled roun’ by the Injun’s cracklin’ tread, 

An’ who grew’st strong thru shifts an’ wants an’ pains, 

Nussed by stern men with empires in their brains. 

The first book written in the United States was Sandys’ version 
of Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses,’ which was made in Virginia on the 
banks of the James River. In 1638 a printing-press was set up at 
———- (Massachusetts) by a dissenting minister named Glover, 
and step en Daye, probably a descendant of his famous London 
namesake, was engaged as a printer. The first printed book was 
a religious compilation, the Bay Psalm-Book. Early colonial liter- 
ature continued for many years mainly to consist of translations or 
treatises on divinity. The first volume of original poetry was 
written by Mrs. Anne Bradstreet in 1642; but the only writers, 
whose fame has survived in Europe to the present day, are Jona- 
than Edwards and Benjamin Franklin, one the representative 
of the dominant Puritanism, the other of the new and antagonistic 
force of science. 

The first half-century of the history of America as a nation was 
not more favourable to the growth of portiy- The people had to 
secure the material fruits of their triumph. The energy, which 
had been concentrated on the conquest of nature or the struggle 
for independence, was absorbed in the settlement of the govern- 
ment, or in mechanical progress. Political training expanded the 
mind, but, in its immediate effects, it cultivated reflection at the 
expense of imagination and won No great central heart beat 
with the strong pulse of national life; the fire of patriotism, which 
had burned up brightly during the war, once more dwindled ; the 
separate States, temporarily united by community of interest, di- 
verged more widely apart. Instead of becoming more national, 
America daily became more provincial. Commercial and indus- 
trial pursuits acquired exaggerated importance. A people com- 
manding the known resources of science were planted on a virgin 
soil which offered extraordinary facilities for the accumulation of 
wealth. Prosperity came to them like a spontaneous growth of 
nature. That dissatisfaction with present conditions, which char- 
acterizes the. Anglo-Saxon race, was exaggerated in America 
almost to a disease. An ever-ascending standard of material 
needs drove exertion into excess and heated competition to a 
fever. In the turmoil and hurry of the race for gold, existence be- 
came rather a madness than a sanity. Men who have acquired 
wealth value money more than those who are born to riches; with 
the former, wealth is not the manner but the end of life ; it is the 
new-made plutocrat who fosters a taste for physical enjoyments. 
For her culture America drew upon the resources of the Old World ; 
the right of literary piracy starved native industry. Without any 
intellectual ferment in the direction of art, literature was the least 
lucrative of pursuits. Poetry was not a sacred vocation ; no oppor- 
tunity and no reward were offered for meditation. Few men pos- 
sessed the power of sitting quiet, fewer still dwelt apart among the 

mountains. All quickening influences were absent. The soil was 
not mellowed by. a legendary and historic past, or fertilized by as- 
sociation, or enriched by the ripe sheddings of a: fruitful national 
life. Lean as it was, it was impoverished by the devastating pur- 
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suit of wealth. In the hurry of the race, Orpheus himself would 
have been trodden underfoot by the throng. There were few 
thoughtful minds, little cultivated leisure or refined scholarship, no 
craving for the luxuries of art, and, in the absence of these, no 
patrician patronage to cherish and protect the growth of literature, 
or to raise out of the mass an intellectual order. 
Yet this period, from 1774 to 1830, was prolific of versifiers. 
Halleck did not exaggerate when he wrote of New York 
ae Our fourteen wards 
Contains some seven-and-twenty bards. 
Kettell’s specimens of American poetry, published in 1829, filled 
three volumes. Dr. Griswold, the Tityrus of the tuneful herd, 
includes in his list of early poets more than 150 names. In old 
communities ridicule checks this rank growth ; but the measureless. 
applause of a young society is like a hot-house which draws prema- 
turely to the light a host of weak and sickly plants. Ballads and 
epics sound their truest notes ina nation’s childhood : but America 
was debarred by the circumstances of her origin from the age of 
heroic poetry; even the most patriotic critics cannot consider the: 
‘ Columbiad,’ or the ‘ Fredoniad,’ or ‘ Washington,’ successful com- 
ositions. Dramatic literature made little progress. New Eng- 
and Puritanism, Dutch manners and language in New York, and 
Philadelphia Quakerism were unfavourable to the stage. Lyric verse 
was less hampered by the special difficulties which impeded the 
dramatic or the epic poet. Under more favourable circumstances 
many of these early poets might have become famous. Among 
the best known are the poet-painter Allston, Paulding, who was. 
joint-author with Washington Irving of ‘Salmagundi,’ Willis, 
Sprague, Brainard, whose poems were edited b hittier, Lydia. 
Sigourney (the Mrs. Hemans of America), and Maria Brooks, who- 
wrote ‘ Zophiel’ under the name of Maria del Occidente. Judging 
from the specimens collected by Griswold, Kettell, or Allman,,. 
Dana shows the greatest creative imagination. His ‘ Buccaneer” 
is a wild and striking poem. Hoffman’s songs by their swin 
and vigour sometimes recall, without re-echoing, the voice o 
Moore. Percival was a scholar with a fine ear for metre. Drake’s. 
‘Culprit Fay’ is a graceful piece of fancy; his untimely death is. 
lamented by Halleck in a touching poem. Halleck was a writer 
both of serious verse and of satire. The following lines describe 
the literary citizen of the period, the type of the public to which the: 
poet appealed: 
He’d read the newspapers with great attention, 
Advertisements and all ; and Riley’s book 
Of travels—valued for its rich invention ; 
And Day and Turner's Price Current ; and took 
The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
And also Blackwood’s Meg.; and to amuse 
His leisure hours with classic tale and story 
Longworth’s Directory, and Mead’s Wall Street ¢ 
And Mr. Delaplaine’s Repository ; 
And Mitchell’s scientific works complete, 
With other standard books of modern days 
Lay on his table cover’d with green baize. 
Of most of the other poets of that day it may be said, ‘au royaume- 
des aveugles les borgnes sont rois.’ The pearls that will survive: 
the waste of the worthless Se will not be many. 

The general defects of the best of this early poetry are a want of 
strength, of finish, and of originality. Instead of passion there is. 
sentiment. The Muse is often goaded to exertion by turgid expres-- 
sions. Early American poetry does not force its way into the clois- 
tered sanctuaries of the heart, a it is often pleasing. It has. 
the faded tint of a flower that has bloomed in the shade. Good 
taste does not always dictate the choice of artistic subjects; and in 
this respect Willis is perhaps the chief offender. The technica: 
difficulties of versification are imperfectly mastered. It is rare to- 
find extreme polish bestowed upon the lines ; there is little trace of 
the file or the burnisher. Poets sought, not the approbation of the: 
cultivated few, but the suffrages of the many ; on fen prepared for 
the general market, high workmanship is wzsted labour. In their 
early efforts Americans were necessarily imitators ; all the English» 
masters, from Waller to Moore, had their followers. The stream. 
of poetry flowed on in its accustomed channels no torrent swept 
down from the wild West to swell the rivulet into a river. Yet it 
was unreasonable to hope for immediate originality. Literary 


backwoodsmen could not hew out a native literature without ap-- 


prenticeship in their art. 


Critics both in England and America, were disappointed at the- 


continuance of the imitative stage. It was expected that the poetry 
of a new country, where manners, scenery, government, differed. 
from the Old World, and where civilization was strikingly con- 
trasted with savagery, must necessarily leave the beaten track, and’ 
appear in anew form exclusively transatlantic and national. But if 
American poets possessed advantages in their wealth of untried 
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and unexhausted materials, they had to contend with special diffi- 
culties. Genius may be its own pioneer ; but, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, literature requires models, landmarks, and gaols. 
Only in the Old World could these be found. The demand for a 


literature ‘shaggy and unshorn, that shall shake the earth like a 


herd of buffaloes thundering over the prairie’ would be ridiculous, 
if it had not been universal. Even Judge Story was impatient of 
delay. ‘I am tired,’ he wrote to his son, ‘ of the endless imitations 
of the forms and figures and topics of British poetry.’ Efforts 
were made to force originality. Paulding, in the ‘ Backwoodsman,’ 
‘Suggests the adoption of native themes. He asks the neglected 
Muse 

How long in servile imitative rhyme 

Wilt thou thy stifled energies impart, 

And miss the path that leads to every heart ? 
But men had, as yet, no leisure to contemplate the vast panorama 
of untamed Nature which on all sides tempted them to conquest. 
Her grandeur stupefied rather than elevated the sons of toil ; when 
a people has outgrown the legendary stage, Nature must cease to 
terrify before she can inspire. Her magnitude entered into their 
language before'it penetrated their minds. The settlers had not 
sufficiently advanced above their surroundings to feel the poetry of 
their life. Prairies and forests were viewed as the raw material of 
profit; lakes and rivers as the auxiliaries of civilization. Thus it 
was that, in literature, America remained a province of England: 
poetry sprang only from the soil which had clung to the roots when 
the national life was transplanted from the Old World to the New. 
#,Other circumstances combined’ to prolong the imitative stage. 
In centres of American civilization the current of culture still ran 
in the classic channels. As the echo of the Old World, the 
voice of the New necessarily followed at a more or less distant 
interval. Had America employed a foreign tongue, her utterance 
might have become with more rapidity transatlantic. She possessed 
all the ap sy of an advanced literary taste; she inherited the 
glories of our literary past. In the colonial period the sons of 
wealthy settlers had been educated in England, and, though the 
connexion with the parent country was in this respect severed, 
aspirants for poetic fame were suckled on English literature, till, as 
Holmes has said, children acquired ‘a mental squint ;’ they were 
intimidated by comparisons, overshadowed by the full-grown giants 
of England, pestered by the over-anxious guardianship of the pub- 
lic. Political influences combined to stunt originality. Republi- 
canism produced equality, but it was an equality of mediocrity. The 
rule of authority was replaced by the despotism of numbers: an 
unlimited right of private judgment led, not to independence but to 
idolatry of the aggregate mass. Faith in public opinion became 
a religion with the majority for its prophet. 

In process of time these obstacles either disappeared or under- 
went modification. From 1830 onwards, a national school of 
poetry has been bee wee formed. Ease and leisure brought with 
them culture and refinement, and enforced more vividly and more 

tically the contrasts of civilization and barbarism ; taste estab- 
ished an independent standard ; experience gave poets confidence 
in themselves ; wealth encouraged their efforts ; se | were no longer 
overshadowed by the literary influence of England. The old bar- 
riers have, one by one, been removed. The frost of Puritanism is 
dispelled. Emerson’s transcendental teaching electrified the nation 
with, new hopes and high ideals; the face of the country was 
changed by the advance of science; the progress of a century was 
concentrated in a decade of years; the fiery heat of the Civil War 
purged the dross and slag from the heart of the people, and ran 
the ore into a single mass; its termination found America a nation. 
‘Contemporaneously with these movements appeared several men 
of genius, who turned their attention to poetry. Bryant was born 
in 1794; but Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, and Poe 
‘were born within a few years from the commencement of the present 
~century. Many other names might be added. But Bayard Tay- 
lor, Trowbridge, Hay, Carleton, or any other of the numerous poets’ 
‘whom Mr. Stedman mentions, seem less typical of their respec- 
tive classes than the ten whose names have been selected. Story, 
as the Browning of America, might claim a place; but he is an 
American only in his birth. Some of these American poets have 
vividly depicted the external features of Nature; others have tried 
to read her hidden meaning. Some have chanted high and free 
the sacred song of liberty, or the soul-stirring strain of patriotism ; 
others have celebrated the praises of modern democracy; others, 
again, have dug treasures from the mines of Indian look or 
painted fireside pictures of New England homesteads, or thrown a 
olden halo over the rugged pathway of common life. In form the 
st poetry is necessarily universal; but its colour and its spirit 
must benational. Early poets had failed to be American because 
they were not, and perhaps could not be, natural. Time has 
brou ght about the change. Within certain limitations American 
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poetry has a flavour of its own ; it is racy of the soil; it remains 
the offspring of England, but it differs in features from its parent. 
In democracies, where individuals are socially insignificent, poets 

naturally turn, so says De Tocqueville, to Nature, or to abstract 
ideas. Whether the reason assigned be adequate or not, the fact 
remains, that American poets first displayed their independence 
like Bryant in descriptive poetry, or like Emerson in poetic philos- 
ophy. No reader of the poetry of America can deny that her 
poets reflect the face of Nature with peculiar vividness. They do 
not invest still life with the inappropriate charm of English literary 
association, but observe for themselves. Their verse is bright 
with fresh and local illustrations; a scenery, extraordinarily rich, 
ample, and varied, has supplied them with a marvellous range of 
poetic colouring and imagery. Their poetry makes us feel that 
the winds are weary with travel over the unshorn, boundless fields, 
for which our native speech has never needed name; it brings 
home to us the deep stillness of the primeval forests in whose soli- 
tudes yet broods the untamed spirit of Nature. We gaze into cafions 
so deep that they seem to be cloven by the sabre-strokes of some 
Transatlantic Roland inthe young world’s prime ; or wander by the 
sides of lagoons with their fringe of sedgy grass, their cypress 
belts, and green slimy banks; or stray from the flowering surf of 
the prairies, bright with the crimson fire of the wild pinks, the 
gold of the fennel, and the purple woof of the iron weed, on to the 
billowy bays of grass which roll in verdurous tumult to the far 
horizon of the Western sky ; or roam through groves of magnolias, 
or among full-blossomed bay-trees, broad-leaved palmettos, wild 
vines, and catalpas ; or float along the stream of a river 

Through files of flags that gleamed like bayonets, 

Through gold-moth-haunted beds of pickerel flowers, 

Through scented banks of lilies white and gold, 

Where the deer feeds at night, the teal by day. 
The forms of animal life are unfamiliar; the lithe long snakes, the 
tree-toads, the brindled*marmots, the caymon, the mud-turtle sun- 
ning his shield on a log, the buffalo-herds, the elks and mustangs, 
the ‘grim taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the desert.’ The 
sounds are not less unknown, as we listen to the exquisite noc- 
turne of the mocking-bird, the gay note of Robert of Lincoln— 
the devil-may-care bobolink, the laugh of the gull as he scoots 
along the shore, the wild whinny * 4 the loon, the whoop of the 
crane, or the shriek of the grey forest eagle. The climate and its 
changes are not ours. The long American winter of ‘ Snowbound’ 
is strange to us or, the heat of fhe dog days, when earth’s 

ie thousand plants 
Are smitten ; even-the dark sun loving maize 
Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze, 

or the autumn colouring of the American woods, when the chest- 
nuts are spendthrifts of their long-hoarded gold, and the maple 
swamps glow like a sunset sea, or stand like ‘sachems in red 
blanket wrapped.’ Our storms do not resemble this description 


‘from Joaquin Miller : — 


The air was heavy 

And hot, and threatening ; the very heaven 
Was holding her breath ; and bees in a bevy 
Hid under my thatch ; and birds were driven 
In clouds to the rocks in a hurried whirr, 
As I peered down by the path for her. 
She stood lixe a bronze bent over the river, 
The proud eyes fixed, the passion unspoken— 
When the heavens broke like a great dyke broken. 
Then, ere I fairly had time to give her 
A shout of warning, a rushing of wind, 
And the rolling of clouds, and a deafening din, 
And darkness that had been black to the blind, 

- Came down as I shouted, ‘ Come in! come in ! 
Come under the roof, come up from the river, 
As up from a grave,—come now or come never.’ 
The tasselled tops of the pines were as weeds, 
The red woods rocked like two lake-side reeds, 
And the world seemed darkened and drowned f6r ever. 


Or to quote again from Miller, we cannot ride through forests such 
as he describes, where the trees shake hands overhead, and bow 
and intertwine across the path till no sun-shaft can penetrate, 
while in the midst of the canopy of green— 


Birds hung and swung, green rob’d and red, 
Or droopped in curved lines dreamily, 
Rainbows reversed, from tree to tree, 

Or sang low, hanging overhead— 

Sang low as if they sang and slept, | 

Sang faint, like some far waterfall, 

And took no note of us at all, 

Though ripe nuts crush’d at every step. 


wild monkeys ran through the leaves, brown clad and blue, 
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Like shuttles hurried through and through 
The threads a hasty weaver weaves. 

And the long days through from blossom’d trees 
There came the sweet song of sweet bees, 
With chorus tone of cockatoo, 

That slid his beek along the bough 

And walk’d and talk’d and hung and swung, 

In crown of gold and coat of blue, 

The wisest fool that ever sung 

Or had a crown or held a tongue. 


But more is demanded from national poetry than descriptions of 
the face of Nature, however fresh and vivid they may be. For a 
commercial democracy, dominated by the inartistic spirit which 
Puritanism engendered, poetry, as a means of refining and eleva- 
ting the national mind, possesses a value which can hardly be over- 
estimated. In this direction American poets have fully recognized 
and endeavoured to meet their responsibilities. In strange waters 
Aphrodite once more arises from the sea an incarnate dream of 
beauty; on the soil of the New World are reared imperishable 
shrines to medizval, chivalry, courtesy, and reverence; above the 
appliances of material civilization, philosophic ideals of abstract 
goodness point upwards to the goal of modern democracy. But 
even more than pictures of still or imaginary life are demanded 
from national poets. Poets must reflect the human interest of the 
national life, the broad aspects of the national character. In this 
direction there still remains a great deficiency. Sections of Ameri- 
can life have been painted, but the pictures are provincial, and 
therefore inadequate. In justice to her poets, it must be remem- 
bered that America as a nation has only existed since the war. 
Whitman’s attempt to represent the large ideas, the concrete real- 
ities of multiform activities, the panoramic pageant of moving life 
—the great heart of the democratic Republic—was rather pro- 
oe of the future than descriptive of the present. The exquisite 

ackgrounds of national scenery yet require to be filled with hu- 
man figures. It is not enough that these should be composed of 
elegant scholars, whose fastiduous taste, polished grace, love of 
art and reverence for old traditions, enable them to yoke their 
waggons to the stars. The national poet must also paint the un- 
couth grandeur of rail-splitters and canal-boys, broad, strong, 
unconventional, coarse-fibred men, no saints but intensely human, 
respecting not idolizing forms, more impressive than the most fluent 
orators from their simple genuineness and sheer muscular force, 
yet bearing, like Lincoln, beneath the rugged exterior a heart so 
passionately tender that he could never endure to think of the 
storms beating over the lonely grave in Iowa. ! 

[To be continued.] 


The Fine Arts 


The Salmagundi Club and the Architects. 

THE ninth annual exhibition of the Salmagundi Club and Ameri- 
can Black-and-White Society opened at the American Art Galleries 
on Monday. In connection with this is held the second annual 
exhibition of the Architectural League of New York. Conspicuous 
at the Salmagundi exhibition are Kenyon Cox’s drawings for ‘ The 
Blessed Damozel,’ and Edwin A. Abbey’s illustrations of ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer.’ One of the rodmsis devoted to Charles Volk- 
mar’s Limoges paintings, which ar€ a new thing in our art. The 
subjects chosen are landscapes, some having figures. They are 
rich in color and very decorative in.effect. The painting is done on 
a white tile, which is fired twice to bring out the quality of the 
color. The most noticeable thing about the exhibition is the large 
amount of good charcoal workeshown. Our painters and illustra- 
tors appear to have tired of the stiff and unwieldy black-and-white 
oil medium, with its sharp contrasts and lack of tone. Thomas R. 
Manley exhibits several charcoal landscapes treated in a broad and 
suggestive manner, with delicacy in the detail. Frederick Dielman’s 
portrait of a ee is a clever piece of charcoal drawing and 
the portrait of Tennyson by Jacques Reich is a finished bit of work 
in the style of Rajon’s heads. A broadly-handled large portrait- 
head by F. Richards, some truthful impressions of landscape b 
Charles A. Vanderhoof, Wyatt Eaton’s ‘Judgment of Paris,’ wit 
its beautifully drawn and modelled nude figures; Annie Oliver's 
‘A Quiet Hour,’ an old lady reading; and W. J. Baer’s expressive 
and carefully-drawn heads, are good examples of American charcoal 
work. H. W. Ranger’s ‘ Wet Evening at the Thirtieth-Street Sta- 
tion’ is an admirable bit of impressionism, done in wet charcoal— 
a medium full of resources. Among the noticeable oils are Gil- 
bert Gaul’s ‘ Between the Trenches,’ soldiers cooking and eating ; 
F. K. M. Rehn’s dashing marine, ‘ A Bit of Gloucester Harbor ;’ 
W. V. Birney’s quaint picture of a little girl in dreamland, — 
down into the jars of the Forty Thieves ; and Mrs. Fowler’s hea 
in red oils. Etchings by H. P. Share, W. H. Shelton and others, 
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engravings by Heinemann, Henry Wolf and Robert Hoskins, 
form not the least interesting portion of the exhibition. The me- 
morial tablet to Dr. Ambler of the Jeannette Expedition, by Jo- 
seph Lauber, is exhibited. 

The exhibition of the Architectural League is much better than 
that of last year in the artistic quality of the work displayed. F. 
Marschall’s careful water-color drawings of the interior of the 
chateau of Fontainebleau, S. W. Mead’s broad and spirited water- 
colors of European architecture, and Walter Cope’s pencil sketches 
of Venetian and French subjects, are particularly interesting to 
the general public. J. A. Schweinfurth has a sketch of Bartholdi’s. 
Lion of Belfort in pencil on dark paper, accentuated with Chinese 
white; and the same name is attached to a series of Italian archi- 
tectural and decorative studies. Bruce Price’s designs for the 
Chamber of Commerce at Cincinnati, Clarence S. Luce’s plan of a 
hotel at Lake Chautauqua, and furniture patterns by Francis H. 
Bacon and A. H. Davenport, are noteworthy exhibits. Most of the- 
leading architects are represented in the collection. The two ex— 
hibitions will close on the 26th inst. 





Art Notes. 


A PRIZE of $300 has been instituted by Mr. Norman W. Dodge, 
to be awarded at the annual exhibitions of the National Academy 
of Design, for the best picture painted in the United States by a 
woman, without regard to age or nationality. All women who 
exhibit at the Academy will be eligible to compete for this prize, 
which will be awarded in the same manner and at the same time 
(April 20th) as the Clarke and Hallgarten prizes. 

—The Overseers of Harvard have chosen Dr. R. Lanciani, of 
Rome, to be University Lecturer on Roman archeology for 1887, 
and Dr. Charles Waldstein, of this city, at present of Cambridge, 
England, Lecturer on Grecian archeology. 


—The Richard H. Halsted collection was sold at auction at 
Chickering Hall, on Monday, for $84,320. The prices were fair: 
but not high, and the American pictures sold as well as the foreign 
ones. A large Bouguereau brought $7,600, a Vibert $7,300, Kow- 
alski’s ‘ Polish Market-Day’ $3,650, and his ‘ Whipper-in of Hounds’ 
$2,600. A large half-length figure by Jules Breton brought $1,525, 
and Perrault’s lifesize figure of a girl $2,600. Bliss Baker’s ‘ Wood- 
land Brook’ sold for $2,300. 





Notes 


THE plates of Gen. Lew Wallace’s‘ Ben Hur’ have been entirely 
worn out by the 152,000 impressions that have been taken from 
them, and a new set is being cast with a fair prospect that as 
many more impressions will be taken from it. Itis a singular thing 
that not more than 1500 copies of the novel were sold during the 
year after its publication. 

—Walt Whitman will read his lecture on Lincoln in this city on 
Friday, April 15th, the twenty-second anniversary of the President’s 
death. Last year he read it in Philadelphia—and was $680 better 
off on the day after than on the day. before. 


—lIn our review, last week, of Prof. Corson’s Introduction to. 
Browning (p. 14), read /um# for damp in the twenty-fourth line, and 
jJinns for jénus in the twenty-fifth. 

—Prof. J. A. Harrison is just finishing a French Grammar for J. 
E. Potter & Co., of Philadelphia, and hopes soon to begin an edition 
of Andersen’s Tales, in German, for D. C Heath & Co., of Boston. 
——‘ The Jesuits’ Ring,’ a story of Mt. Desert, by A. A. Hayes, is 
in the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons——Henry Holt & Co. will 
publish in book form the ‘Village Photographs’ contributed by 
Miss Larned to The Evening Post. 

—Miss Edith M. Thomas is spending the winter in New York. 
Frank R. Stockton has returned from Washington, and is living 
at the Albert, in University Place. He has finished the writing of 
‘The Hundredth Man.’ 


—Dr. William Perry, of Exeter, N. H., grandfather of Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett and the original of her ‘Country Doctor,’ died 
this week. His ninety-eighth birthday was celebrated on Decem- 
ber 2oth. 


—Three out of every four of the persons who crowded the hall 
of the Industrial Education Association on Friday of last week, to 
hear President Gilman’s opening lecture in the series of fortnightly 
addresses on the work the Association was organized to promote, 
were women, and many of them were teachers in the public schools. 
President Webb, of the Association, introduced the speaker, who 
talked for some time on ‘ Handicraft in Education.’ The subject 
of next Friday’s lecture will be ‘The Emancipation of the Public 
School.’ 
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The 


—Almost all the copies of the limited edition of the Putnams’ 
roposed issue of Franklin’s Works, edited by John Bigelow, have 
pst subscribed for. 

—‘ The Diversions of a Diplomat’ is the title of the new book 
which Congressman S. S. Cox hopes to publish in the spring. He 
wrote a good deal of it while Minister to Turkey. It is simply a 
description, he says, of his life in Constantinople, and among the 
Turks and Greeks on the island of Prinkipo, where he spent the 
ee Mr. Cox bought a steam launch in Turkey, and called it 
Sunset. : 


—‘ Speeches and Diplomatic Papers,’ by James G. Blaine, will be 
:published by the Henry Bill Publishing Co., of Norwich, Conn., who 
‘published the author’s ‘Twenty Years of Congress.’ It will cover 
.@ period of thirty years—1856-86. The volume will contain steel 
{portraits of President Garfield and Mr. Blaine. It is edited by John 

. Stevens, formerly Minister to Sweden. 


—Mr. DeWitt Seligman’s new weekly, The Epoch, which is an- 
mounced to ap ear this month, will contain a paper by Mr. Perry 
Belmont on ‘ The Consular Service.’ 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer’s health is said to be greatly improved. 


—The mystery attached to the authorship of that very original 
movel, ‘A Demigod,’ has been dispelled by the discovery that it 
‘was written by Mr. E. P. Jackson, a teacher in the Boston Latin 
School. This is his first book, and Judging from its success, it is 
mot likely to be his last. The Harpers have nearly sold out the 
.second edition, and it is reported to be selling well in England. 


—Mr. Browning has been quite ill, and is still prohibited from 
i: going out in the evening. His new poem will appear at the end of 
‘the month. 

—A history of the Confederate Navy is to be issued before long 
-as a subscription book. Its author, J. T. Scharf, is an ex-officer of 


-that branch of the Confederate service, and has written some minor 
historical books. 


—The impressions received by Laurence Oliphant during his 
‘three years’ stay in Palestine, and originally published in a series 
-of letters to the New York Sum, wili shortly appear in a collected 
form, under the title of ‘ Haifa,’ from the press of Harper & Bros. 
“The character of these impressions may be conjectured from Mr. 
«Oliphant’s reference to Palestine as ‘a country which, in spite of 
‘its many drawbacks, possesses in ~ eyes superior attractions as a 
iresidence to any other in which my lot has been cast.’ 


—Mr. Whittaker announces Canon Luckock’s ‘The Bishops in 
ithe Tower,’ and a second edition of the symposium on ‘Future 
Probation.’ 


—Announcement is made by Lee & Shepard of a ‘ Young 
People’s History of Ireland,’ by G. M. Towle, author of a similar 
history of England. The same firm publish a new novel by Amanda 
-Douglas, called ‘ Foes of Her Household.’ 


—‘ Sir’ Thomas May, of Louisiana, author of ‘ The Earl of May- 
‘field,’ ‘ A Prince of Breffny ’ and a novel which he claimed narrated 
ithe life of A. T. Stewart, has just died in London. He went to 

New Orleans, when General Butler was in command there, and 
~was U.S. Sub-Treasurer in that city. He was a sugar-planter, 
-and one of the founders of the New Orleans 7zmes, now the 
Times-Democrat, and was at one time possessed of considerable 
wealth. He claimed that ‘The Earl of Mayfield’ was autobio- 


=. and that he was entitled to an estate in Great Britain or 
‘Ireland. 


—‘ Agatha and the Shadow,’ the second novel in the Old Colony 
‘Series, in which ‘ Constance of Acadia’ came first, is announced by 
Roberts Bros. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day: ‘The Emancipation 
-of Massachusetts,’ by Brooks Adams; ‘The Golden Justice,’ by 
William H. Bishop, author of ‘The House of a Merchant Prince,’ 
~-*Detmold,’ etc.; ‘The Pioneer Quakers,’ by R. P. Hallowell, author 
of ‘ The Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts,’ and a new edition of 
‘the latter work ; a parchment-paper edition of ‘The Heart of the 
Weed ;’ and ‘Shakspeare’s Insomnia, and the Causes Thereof,’ by 
Franklin H. Head. 


—Mr. W. H. Bishop was introduced to a large audience, com- 
posed chiefly of ladies, by President Barnard, at Columbia College, 
on Saturday morning last. His purpose was to address his hear- 
-ers on the subject of ‘Character and Dialect in Fiction,’ and he 
was listened to with interest for more than an hour. It was strange 
enough, Mr. Bishop thought, that American novelists, with one ex- 
‘ception, that exception being Mr. Howells, have made the foreign, 
the odd, the dialect, element, the more important in their work. 
They have been occupied chiefly in skirmishing about in odd cor- 
mers of the land for bits of foreign life, with high local color, writ- 
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ing books about Californians, Creoles, Acadians, Mexicans, moun- 
taineers:in Georgia or Tennessee, miners in Colorado, Shakers, 
Moravians, Europeanized Americans—any people except those a- 
mong whom they live and about whom they ought to know most. 

—The editor of the Boston Home Journal has found a budget 
of unpublished Longfellow letters, which he will soon give to the 
public in the columns of that paper. 


—Friaulein Adele Aus der Ohe made her second public appear- 
ance in this city at the Symphony Society third concert last week. 
Her playing of Chopin revealed a new phase of her art, and reas- 
sured any of her hearers who had fancied from her previous per- 
formance that her strength lay only in the playing of the master- 
pieces of her master, Liszt. 

—The author of ‘Margaret Kent’ has a new story, ‘Sons and 
Daughters,’ in the press of Ticknor & Co. 


—The Brussels Academy of Sciences has elected Adolph Menzel, 
the painter, to the chair formerly occupied by Piloty, and Anton 
Rubinstein, the pianist and composer, to the chair of Abbé Liszt. 

—Roberts Brothers announce‘ A Year in Eden,’ By Miss Harriet 
Waters Preston—a story the scene of which is laid, we believe, in 
Concord, Mass.; ‘Through the Gates of Gold,’ a work by a well- 
known but annonymous author, dealing with problems of the future 
life; and ‘Carving and Serving,’ by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln—a volume 
that deals only with problems of the present life. 


—Dr. L. H. Luce has written for D. C. Heath & Co. ‘ A Synopsis 
of the Nature and Effect of Alcohol and Narcotics.’ 


—Mr. Laurence Hutton is arranging for publication a collection 
of odes delivered at theatre inaugurals in this country, and John 
Gilbert has contributed some that were recited by himself. 


—Mr. L. J. Jennings has written a study of Mr. Gladstone which 
Messrs. Blackwood will publish this month_——The French Insti- 
tute has been empowered to accept the Duc d’Aumale’s magnifi- 
cent gift of the palace and estate of Chantilly; but the Duke him- 
self is still an exile from his country. 


—Bret Harte has written a story called ‘ The Millionaire ’ which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish. 

—The London Dazly Telegraph welcomes Mr. George W. 
Childs’s gift of a drinking-fountain to Stratford-on-Avon as an act 
of graceful generosity, not without international significance. 

—William Black, the novelist, was the plaintiff in a libel suit tried 
in London on Thursday of last week. The defendant was John 
Dick, publisher of Bow Bells, a magazine which printed a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Black last November, in which the popular 
writer was said to have married for money, and to have refused 
assistance to an aunt who was now inthe poorhouse. He testified 
that his first wife was portionless ; that his second, on the death of 
her father, would get but $15,000; and that he had never had an 
aunt. The jury gave him $500 damages. 


Publications Received 


RECEIPT of new publications is ack ledged in this coli Further notice oy 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given, 
the publication is issued in New York. 
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Preston, H. W. A Yearin Eden. $1.50 Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Preston, M. J; A Handful of Monographs. $1.00........ ... D. F. Randolph & Co. 
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Shakspeare, Wm. As You Like It. assell & Co. 
Shaw, G. B. Cashel Byron’s Profession. 25c Harper & Bros. 
Stokes, Frederick A. he Poems of Sir John Sucklin White, Stokes & Allen. 
Sunday Law of Massachusetts, The.. .. ..... .......Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 
Temple, George. Britta: A Shetland Romance. 25c Harper & Bros. 
The Heart of the Weed. $1.00....... 2.0... cceceeceeecees Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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